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The Dialog Mass 


ANTHONY V. GAMBLE, C.PP.S. 
Reprinted from Nuntius Aulae, January, 1941. 


ee present day witnesses a constantly growing 

movement toward a more active and proximate 
participation in the public and official worship of the 
Church, especially in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The goal of the movement and its opportuneness were 
definitely indicated by the late Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI: 


A need of our times is social, or communal, praying, to be 
voiced under the guidance of the pastors, in enacting the solemn 
functions of the liturgy. This will be of the greatest assistance 
in combating the numberless evils which disturb the minds of 
the Faithful, and weaken the faith of our age. 

Prayer in the first place. . . . Prayer, individual, domestic, 
public and social, particularly social. ... That is what you need, 
you, the workers; you, the financiers; you, who underwrite all 
industry; you, who labor in justice and charity, in fraternity 
and in peaceful cooperation; in the practice of all virtues, in 
the respect of all rights and values, and particularly moral 
values.? 


For centuries the laity have taken only a more or less 
passive part in divine worship. Active participation 


1 Quoted by Ellard, G., Christian Life and Worship, p. 211. 
2 Ibid., p. 212. 
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is opposed to this, having as its immediate objective 
the real and actual sharing of the Faithful in the official 
worship of the Church. The laity have been accus- 
tomed to silent, detached, passive participation for so 
long that one of the fundamental corollaries of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ has been over- 
shadowed and lost to sight, namely, communal, social 
prayer. Necessary above all is the communal social, 
and active participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the most excellent act of the Church’s public and offi- 
cial worship. The Mass is the Sacrifice of the Mystical 
Body. It is a corporate act, fitted by its very nature to 
further and promote social consciousness.‘ It is the 
unifying element in the scheme of Christian life, which 
brings the Faithful as a whole, together. 

The members of the Mystical Body of Christ must 
work together harmoniously, member helping member, 
so that the body may be unified. In order, however, 
that the Mass may instil this feeling of unity and soli- 
darity, which was so evident among Christians of the 
ancient Church, there must be an active participation. 
Pope Pius X expressed this very tellingly and authori- 
tively when he wrote in his memorable Motu Proprio on 
Church Music that the foremost and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit is the active partici- 
pation in the holy mysteries and in the public and sol- 
emn prayer of the Church.* One of the most effective 
and attractive means of promoting this active partici- 
pation of the Faithful in the holy mysteries of the altar 
in the Dialog Mass. 


WHAT IS THE DIALOG MASS? 


The Dialog Mass is an ordinary low Mass in which 
the Faithful respond in unison, together with the 
server, to the prayers of the celebrant and recite with 
him the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Det, 
and the triple Domine non sum dignus which immedi- 

8 Ibid. 4 Motu Proprio, De Musica Sacra, November 22, 1903. 
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ately precede the distribution of Holy Communion. It 
is not an attempt to replace the server, nor is it to take 
the place of the chanted Mass which the Holy See de- 
sires above all to restore. Nor is the Dialog Mass 
strictly something new; it is only another name for an 
ancient practice by which the laity of other ages ac- 
tively participated in the celebration of the holy mys- 
teries. Tradition assures us that it was the custom in 
the early Church for the people to respond frequently 
to the prayers of the Bishop or priest at Mass. 


HISTORY OF THE DIALOG MASS 


Saint Justin Martyr (d. 165) testifies that the peo- 
ple responded to the prayers of the celebrant: 


And on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the 
country gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the 
apostles or the writings of the prophets are read as long as 
time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the president 
verbally instructs and exhorts to the imitation of these good 
things. Then we all rise together and pray, and when our 
prayer is ended, bread and wine and water are brought, and 
the president in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, 
as we before said, according to his ability, and the people assent, 
saying “Amen,” and there is a distribution to each, and a 
participation of that over which thanks have been given (the 
Eucharistic elements) and to those who are absent a portion is 
sent by the deacons.5 


Tertullian (d. 240) writes: “... out of the mouth 
from which you uttered ‘Amen’ over that which is holy, 
you give witness in a gladiator’s favor.”* Saint Cy- 
prian (d. 258) says: “For this reason also the priest, 
by the way of preface before his prayer, prepares the 
minds of the brethren by saying, ‘Lift up your hearts,’ 
that so upon the people’s response ‘we lift them up unto 
the Lord’ he may be reminded that he himself ought to 
think of nothing but the Lord.”* St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (d. 386) also notes: “After this the priest cries 


5 Apologia Ia, c. 67. 6 De Spectaculis, 25. 7De Domini Oratione, 31. 
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aloud, ‘Lift up your hearts,’ . . . then ye answer, ‘we 
lift them up unto the Lord’; assenting to it by your 
avowal. ... Then the priest says, ‘Let us give thanks’ 
... then ye say, ‘It is meet and right’...” ® 

Pope Saint Gregory the Great (d. 604) himself 
testifies that when the Kyrie eleison was first intro- 
duced, the people responded to the clergy.° The Liber 
Pontificalis tells us that the Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
were sung by the people together with the celebrant 
and all the clergy present.’® In the Gelasian and Gre- 
gorian Sacramentaries (7th and 8th century) we find 
the pointed liturgical rubric: ‘“Respondet populus.” 
Thus, the popular custom of responding in unison to 
the priest celebrating private Mass is in agreement 
with ancient ecclesiastical tradition and the spirit of 
the Church." 

The rubrics of the Missal seem to presume the ac- 
tive participation of the Faithful at Mass. The Ru- 
bricae generales missalis, tit. XVI, n. 2 prescribe: 

The priest should take the greatest care that the words that 
are to be said in a clear tone of voice be pronounced distinctly 
and correctly; not too rapidly, so that he may understand what 
he reads, nor too slowly, lest he tire those present; nor in too 
loud a tone, lest he disturb others, who perhaps are at the same 
time saying Mass in the same church; nor in so low a tone that 
he cannot be heard by the congregation, but in a moderate and 
dignified tone which will excite devotion and be so suited to the 
congregation that they follow what is read. On the other hand, 
the words which are to be said secretly, he should pronounce 


in such a tone that he hear himself, and not be heard by the 
congregation. 


The Ritus servandus, tit. III, n. 9, speaks of the server 
and those present answering the prayers of the priest 
at the foot of the altar: “... minister et qui intersunt 

. respondent.” Again in n. 10 the rubric reads: 
“Facta a circumstantibus Confessione et celebrans 


8 Catechetical Lectures, xxiii, 4, 5, and 19. 

9 Ad Joannem Syracusanum, Epist. Lib. IX, Ep. 12. 

10 Liber Pontificalis, edit. Duchesne, I, p. 128, Life of Pope Sixtus I (d. 
128) ; and p. 376, Life of Pope Sergius I (d. 701). 

11 Ephemerides Liturgicae, XLVII (1933), 183. 
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stans respondet...” In tit. IV, n. 2, concerning the 
Kyrie the celebrant is directed: “Si minister, vel qui 
intersunt, celebranti non respondeant ipse solus novies 
dici.” Lastly, the Orate, fratres is to be answered by 
the server or those present: “Et responso a ministro, 
vel a circumstantibus: Suscipiat Dominus... ” (tit. 
VII, n. 7). 

This active participation of the Faithful in the 
liturgy of the Church in the course of time gradually 
diminished and almost completely vanished. As the 
number of the Faithful increased, and the churches 
became larger, and many Masses came to be celebrated 
simultaneously, interest in the Mass lessened; the 
people no longer understood the liturgical language and 
gradually lost the fine sense of social cooperation with 
the liturgy.’2 This loss of communal active worship 
did not come about as the result of any ecclesiastical 
law; it ceased as a result of natural causes.** 

The Dialog Mass, which was the ancient manner of 
assisting at Mass, began to revive in 1909. From that 
time on the movement to restore it to its original place 
in the Church has grown.'* The Dialog Mass had its 
rebirth in Europe, and in the short space of thirty-one 
years it has become an accepted mode of worship 
among European Catholics. Already in 1920 it was 
approved by the authorities of the Church, as is wit- 
nessed by a decree, later approved by the Holy See, of 
a National Council held under the presidency of Cardi- 
nal Mercier at Malines: 


To instil insensibly, as it were, in the minds of the Faithful 
that collective and truly Christian spirit, and to prepare the 
way for that active participation which the Holy See (Pontifi- 
calia documenta) desires, we must praise the practice, at least 
in educational institutions and religious houses, whereby those 
present at Mass answer the responses in unison with the 
servers,15 

12 Ecclesiastical Review XC (1934), 241. 

18 Ephemerides Liturgicae, XLVII (1933), 183. 


14 Ellard, G., Men at Work at Worship, pp. 131-135. 
15 Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXI (1929), 25. 
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The late Holy Father, Pius XI, strikingly mani- 
fested his approval of the Dialog Mass in 1922 and 
1925 when he celebrated Mass in Saint Peter’s before a 
large crowd of pilgrims who responded to the prayers 
of the Mass as recited by the Pope. This approval-in- 
action of Pope Pius served as a further impetus to the 
growing movement. By 1937 this form of active par- 
ticipation in the Mass had been introduced in so many 
dioceses that, with the approval of the Holy See, 
Lourdes and Rome were designated as centers to estab- 
lish by non-authoritarian means a standard method of 
the Dialog Mass which would be universally practica- 
ble. 

The Benedictine Abbey of Maria Laach in Ger- 
many, long renowned for its lead in matters liturgical, 
played an important part in introducing the Dialog 
Mass in the United States. Of no less importance was 
the influence of the Benedictine Fathers, of Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. They had, per- 
haps, taken the lead in the liturgical movement in this 
country, with the publication in 1926 of Orate Fra- 
tres. In the very first issue they championed the Dia- 
log Mass and the chanted High Mass as the ideal meth- 
ods of actively participating in offering the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. American priests who had come in con- 
tact with the Dialog Mass in practice in Europe also 
were very influential in inaugurating this form of ac- 
tive participation in the Mass in their parishes. The 
magnificent celebration of a Dialog Mass at the Cana- 
dian National Eucharistic Congress in 1938 at which 
75,000 children answered the prayers of the Mass cele- 
brated by the Papal Legate was undoubtedly a triumph 
for the zealous promoters of the Dialog Mass in 
America. 

OFFICIAL LEGISLATION 


The legislation of the Church on the Dialog Mass 
is embodied in several recent decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. A careful study of these will 
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show clearly, first, that the Sacred Congregation has 
never forbidden the Dialog Mass; secondly, that its 
attitude has grown more favorable in the course of 
years. The first rescript is addressed to the Bishop of 
Mantua and is dated February 18, 1921. 


Is it permitted to introduce or to tolerate the practice which 
is beginning in some places, by which the Faithful or religious 
Sisters make the responses in unison to the priest who is cele- 
brating Mass and also recite aloud with him the Gloria, Credo, 
etc.? 

Resp. To the Most Reverend Ordinary et ad mentem. The 
mind is as follows: Those things which are in themselves licit 
are sometimes not expedient, for example, if such a practice 
should confuse and distract one or more priests who are cele- 
brating Mass; which would seem to be the case in the question 
proposed, in accordance with other similar replies to like peti- 
tions. Moreover the said practice differs from the common and 
current usage. 


It is to be noted that in this rescript, the Sacred Con- 
gregation although not very favorably inclined toward 
the Dialog Mass, nevertheless does not forbid it. The 
next rescript of the Sacred Congregation was given a 
week later, February 25, 1921, and was addressed to 
the Bishop of Pesaro in Italy. 


1. Are the Faithful present at Mass permitted to join them- 
selves to the server by giving aloud the responses to the cele- 
brant whenever the server should give them? 

2. If so, are the people permitted to recite aloud with the 
celebrant the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei? 

3. May the Faithful before Communion, during Mass or out- 
side of Mass, recite or sing the Conjiteor, and make the re- 
sponses to the priest either with or instead of the server? 

Resp. Let this opinion be communicated to the Most Rever- 
end Bishop: Those things which are in themselves licit are 
sometimes not expedient on account of difficulties which may 
easily arise, as in the present case, nn. 1, 2, 3; and let the com- 
mon practice be retained.17 


Again it is evident that the Sacred Congregation did 
not forbid the Dialog Mass, for if it had intended a 


16 Ephemerides Liturgicae, XXXV (1921), 313. 17 Ibid., p. 311. 
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prohibition, it would have answered Negative. In- 
stead it merely declares that what is per se licit is not 
always expedient, and that the common practice should 
be observed. 

A third rescript, dated August 4, 1933, is con- 
tained in the Collection of Authentic Decrees of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites, n. 4375. 


I. May the congregation assisting at Mass respond in unison 
to the celebrant in the place of the server? 

II. Is the practice to be approved by which the Faithful 
assisting at Mass read aloud the Secrets, the Canon, and the 
very words of Consecration, which, except a very few words 
of the Canon, should, according to the rubrics, be said secretly 
by the priest himself? 

Resp. The Sacred Congregation of Rites, having heard the 
opinion of the Special Commission, and having duly considered 
everything has decided to reply: 

I. To the Most Reverend Ordinary iuxta mentem. The mind 
is: Those things which are in themselves licit are sometimes not 
expedient, on account of difficulties which may easily arise, as 
in this case, especially the disturbances which the priests who 
celebrate and the people who assist may experience, to the 
detriment of the sacred action and the Rubrics. Hence it is 
well to retain the common practice as have several times replied 
in similar cases. 

II. No; nor can the Faithful who assist at Mass be per- 
mitted something which is forbidden by the Rubrics to the 
priest celebrating, who says the words of the Canon secretly, 
for the sake of greater reverence toward the Sacred Mysteries 
and to increase the veneration, modesty and devction of the 
Faithful toward these same Mysteries; and therefore the afore- 
mentioned practice must be reprobated as an abuse and, 
wherever it may have been introduced, must be absolutely dis- 
continued. 

And it is thus replied, declared and decreed. 


The latest and most favorable rescript was given to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa on November 30, 
1935: 


I. In seminaries, in religious Congregations, in certain 
parishes the practice has obtained by which the people respond 
together with the server in low Masses, as long as no confusion 
results. It is asked whether this practice may be retained, and 
even propagated. 
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II. In some places in low Masses the people recite the Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei aloud and in unison 
with the celebrant. The promoters of this practice adduce the 
reason that low Mass is an abbreviated form of a Sung Mass 
(Missa decantata). But in the Sung Mass the people sing the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. There- 
fore, this can be done also in low Masses by way of recitation. 
It is asked whether this practice and the reason assigned can be 
sustained. 

Resp. This Sacred Congregation, having heard the opinion 
of the Liturgical Commission, replies that in accordance with 
Decree n. 4375 it pertains to the Ordinary to judge whether in 
individual cases, in view of all the circumstances, namely, place, 
people, the number of Masses which are celebrated at the same 
time, ete., the aforementioned practice, although praiseworthy in 
itself, may cause disturbance rather than foster devotion. This 
can the more easily happen in the case of the practice mentioned 
in the second question, even without passing judgment on the 
reason assigned, namely, that a low Mass is an abbreviated 
form of a Sung Mass. 

According to the above norm, Your Eminence has the full 
right to control this form of liturgical piety according to your 
prudent discretion.18 


We must consider these two rescripts together in 
order to understand better what is permitted and what 
is not permitted in the celebration of a Dialog Mass. 
Our interpretation is based upon the views of Ephe- 
merides Liturgicae,® Periodica,” and Orate Fratres.”1 

From a careful reading of these two decrees it be- 
comes evident that the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has committed the Dialog Mass to the prudent discre- 
tion of local Ordinaries. The interpretation of the in- 
troductory phrase in the response of the decree of Au- 
gust 4, 1922, “To the Most Reverend Ordinary tuxta 
mentem,” means that the question is being returned 
to the Ordinary for his decision, and the subsequent ex- 

18 Periodica, XV (1936), 43; for English version, cf. Bouscaren, T., Canon 
Law Digest, II, 84-86. 

19 Ephemerides Liturgicae, XLVII (1933), 181-184. 

20 Periodica, XV (1936), 57*89*. 

21 Orate Fratres, IV (1929), 41, 284; V (1930), 150, 478-479; VI (19381), 
93; VII (1932), 77-84; XIV (1939), 212. For other favorable interpretations, 


cf. Perfice Munus, June, 1933; Clergy Review, VI (1933), 235; The Month, 
CLIX (1988), 148; Collationes Brugenses, XXII (1922), 221. 
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planations of the responses were not intended to in- 
fringe upon the decisions of the Ordinary, or to be re- 
garded as final conclusions of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion.2? The Sacred Congregation of Rites presented a 
similar solution in its response to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Genoa. Again it declared “... Your Emi- 
nence has the full right to control this form of liturgi- 
cal piety according to your prudent discretion.” 

One of the striking characteristics of the Response 
of the Congregation of Rites to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Genoa in 1935 is the changed attitude of the 
Congregation toward the Dialog Mass, in so far as it 
speaks of it as “a practice praiseworthy in itself and 
a form of liturgical piety.” 

It is evident from the decrees quoted that generally 
speaking the Faithful who assist at low Mass may an- 
swer the priest at the altar in unison with the server. 
However, this practice may not always be expedient be- 
cause of the many inconveniences which it may easily 
occasion, especially the disturbance of the celebrant 
and the distractions of the people who may not be 
rightly instructed in the use of the Dialog Mass. 
Therefore it may be more expedient because of circum- 
stances of time and place, that the common practice of 
silent participation of the Faithful at Mass be ob- 
served; but in particular cases, if the Ordinary judges 
that no inconvenience is to be feared, he may readily 
allow the celebration of the Dialog Mass. 

Thus, in virtue of these decrees of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, permission of the Ordinary is required 
for the use of the Dialog Mass.?* It can no longer be 
doubted, then, that it may be perfectly licit for the 
Faithful to respond in unison, together with the server, 
to the prayers of the celebrant at Mass and recite with 
him the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, 
the Confiteor and triple Domine non sum dignus which 


22 Ellard, op. cit., p. 1438; Clergy Review, VI (1933), 237. 
23 Periodica, X (1922), 157; Ephemerides Liturgicae, XXXVI (1922), 402; 
Collationes Brugenses, XXXII (1932), 225; Orate Fratres, VII (1932), 83. 
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immediately precede the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion to the Faithful. The decree of August 4, 1922, 
forbids the recitation aloud by the Faithful of the se- 
cret prayers and the Canon of the Mass.** Finally, the 
permission to celebrate a Dialog Mass in nowise dis- 
penses with the presence of a server, which is pre- 
scribed by Canon 813 of the Code of Canon Law. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


Authors agree that the Faithful, with the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary, may answer aloud all the re- 
sponses usually said by the server; and may also recite 
together with the celebrant the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei, the Confiteor, and triple 
Domine non sum dignus before the Communion of the 
people. This form of the Dialog Mass is necessarily 
celebrated in Latin and is usually considered the offi- 
cially approved Dialog Mass. 

Some authors,”> however, advocate a more extensive 
form of Dialog Mass. They suggest that, in addition to 
the public recitation of the prayers mentioned above, a 
priest other than the celebrant or a lay leader read 
aloud the Proper parts of the Mass, namely, the Introit, 
Collects, Epistle together with the Gradual, Tract and 
Sequence, the Gospel, the Offertory antiphon, Commu- 
nion and Postcommunions. It cannot be proved that 
this more ample form of the Dialog Mass is contrary to 
the Rubrics or decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. However, it does not seem proper, because this 
form approaches too closely a chanted Mass. The Dia- 
log Mass, on the other hand, is a low Mass and should 
retain the qualities of a low Mass; it must not super- 
sede the chanted Mass.”* 

24 It is also forbidden to recite aloud at the elevations the ejaculation “My 
Lord and My God” (S.R.C., n. 4897 ad I). 


25 Goeb, Abbot, O.S.B., Offeramus, p. 10; Puetter, W., and Ellard, G., 
Community Mass. i.e., Missa Recitata for Sodality groups; Periodica, XV 
(1936), 89*; Orate Fratres, XII (1937), 226. 


26 Orate Fratres VII (1932), 80. 
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Lastly, there are liturgical writers 7 who favor the 
public recitation of certain other prayers of the Mass 
which are recited secretly by the priest. These authors, 
of course, do not allow the public recitation of the Se- 
cret orations before the Preface, the Canon, or Pater 
noster. However, they do suggest the recitation by the 
congregation in unison, or by a leader, of the Offertory 
prayers (e.g., Suscipe, Deus qui humanae, Offerimus, 
In spiritu humilitatis, Suscipe sancta Trinitas) and the 
three prayers immediately preceding the Communion 
of the priest, etc. The recitation of the Canon is for- 
bidden by the Decree of 1922. The Pater Noster, his- 
torically and liturgically, should be recited by the priest 
alone at Mass. Pope Saint Gregory in the sixth century 
insisted on this. In a letter to John, Bishop of Syracuse, 
he writes: “The Lord’s Prayer is recited by all the 
people among the Greeks, among us indeed by the 
priest alone.” 7° 

It would seem that, in view of the Decree of 1922, 
the practice of reciting aloud any prayer of the Mass 
which the celebrant is commanded by the Rubrics to 
say secretly is forbidden. The decree explicitly speaks 
of the secret prayers of the Mass, using the neuter 
plural, “secreta,” and not “seeretae” which would refer 
only to the “orationes secretae” before the Preface. 
The decree seemingly prohibits the recitation aloud of 
any prayer which must be said secretly by the priest, 
for it declares that “what is forbidden to the priest by 
the Rubrics is also forbidden to the Faithful.” There- 
fore, the expression, “secret prayers” includes, it would 
seem, not only the so-called orationes secretae before 
the Preface, or the prayers of the Canon, but also 
others, e.g., Munda cor meum, the Offertory prayers, 
the three prayers before Communion, etc. 


27 Goeb, Abbot, O.S.B.; Puetter, and Ellard, as in note 25; Lefebvre, 
Dom, O.S.B. St. Andrew’s Missal. 

28 Ad Joannem Syracusanum, Epist. Lib. IX, Ep. 12. Cf. Periodica, XV 
(1936), 87* note 69, which adds: “Quis autem contra tam venerandam tradi- 
tionem facere velit?’ Cf. also Rule of St. Benedict, Chapter XIII. 
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THE VERNACULAR IN THE DIALOG MASS 


The Congregation of Rites has approved officially 
only the Latin Dialog Mass. The use of the vernacular 
in the celebration of the Dialog Mass has been neither 
approved nor forbidden. Since the entire question of 
the Dialog Mass has been committed to the jurisdiction 
of the local Ordinary, as we have seen, many Bishops 
have approved the use of the vernacular in varying 
degrees. Then, too, various editions of missals and 
Mass-leaflets, which enjoy the imprimaturs of local 
Ordinaries, and are widely used in this country, favor 
a form of Dialog Mass in the vernacular.*® 

Therefore, it would seem permissible, with the ap- 
proval of the local Ordinary, to introduce the vernacu- 
lar in the celebration of the Dialog Mass. Thus the 
prayers which are recited by the celebrant at the foot 
of the altar may be said in English by a priest in the 
pulpit or a leader among the congregation, to whom the 
people may respond likewise in English.*° The Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei and 
the Confiteor before Communion may be introduced by 
the leader and continued in English by the congrega- 
tion.** It is explicitly forbidden to recite aloud in the 
vernacular the Ecce Agnus Dei and triple Domine non 
sum dignus before the distribution of Communion.* 
Forbidden, too, is the recitation aloud of any prayer of 
the Canon, the Pater Noster, or prayers which the cele- 
brant must say secretly according to the Rubrics, as we 
have seen. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that the general trend 
of the Church’s legislation seems opposed to the use of 
the vernacular in the Dialog Mass. It is true that the 
Church permits hymns and prayers in the vernacular 

29 Stedman, J., My Sunday Missal, Dialog Mass edition, p. 34; Puetter, 
and Ellard, op. cit. 
80 Orate Fratres, XIV (1939), 212; Goeb, op. cit., p. 23. 


31 Orate Fratres, XII (1937), 226; XIV (1939), 217; Puetter, and Ellard, 
op. cit. passim. 


32 S.R.C., n. 2725 ad V. 
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to be used in low Mass with the permission of the Ordi- 
nary.** What better prayers can be found than the 
prayers of the Missal itself, the official Mass-prayer- 
book? Nevertheless the Congregation of Rites forbids 
the use of vernacular hymns and prayers which are 
translations of the Te Deum and other liturgical texts, 
in the celebration of liturgical functions.** “All the rul- 
ings of the Church, with a few specific exceptions,” 
writes an authority on the Dialog Mass, “point appar- 
ently to this, that liturgical prayers are only to be said 
in Latin and not therefore in the vernacular in imme- 
diate connection with a liturgical function.” * 


ADVANTAGES OF DIALOG MASS 


The many advantages of the proper celebration of 
the Dialog Mass have been mentioned throughout this 
article, but it will be well to summarize them briefly. 
The Dialog Mass will bring the people closer to Christ, 
their High Priest. It will focus their attention on the 
altar, so that gradually they will become familiar with 
the true idea of social worship, of praying the Mass in 
devout and edifying unison with the priest at the altar, 
who is their legitimately appointed minister, they, how- 
ever, being co-offerers with him. The Dialog Mass 
contributes toward the happy realization of the cher- 
ished hope of the saintly Pontiff, Pope Pius X, that the 
Faithful take a more active part in the sacred mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church: 


We deem it necessary to provide before ought else for the 
sanctity and dignity of the temple, in which the Faithful as- 
semble for no other object than that of acquiring this spirit 
(i.e., the true Christian spirit) from its foremost and indis- 
pensable source, which is the active participation in the most 
holy mysteries and in the publile and solemn prayer of the 
Church; ... % 


83 S.R.C., n. 3880. 

348.R.C., n. 3537 ad III. 
35 Schoenbechler, R., in Orate Fratres, VII (1932), 82. 
36 Motu Proprio, De Musica Sacra. 
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and of that other Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, who was over- 
joyed when, on the occasion of the International Eu- 
charistic Congress in Rome in 1922, he celebrated the 
Dialog Mass in Saint Peter’s, surrounded by ten thou- 
sand of his beloved Faithful. 


DIFFICULTIES 


The novelty of the Dialog Mass seems to be the 
chief hindrance to its popularity among both clergy 
and laity. To many it is an innovation; to those who 
have studied the history of the Mass, it is but a restora- 
tion. The people do not like it, because it interferes 
with and disturbs their favorite devotions. Pius XI 
knew of this difficulty, but he did not let it deter him 
in his attempts to restore liturgical prayer to its proper 
place. He urged his priests to elevate the deficient and 
imperfect prayer of the Faithful little by little: 


The Church is very inclusive. In fact, her inclusiveness is 
occasionally very astonishing. She accepts all manners of 
prayer, even very deficient and imperfect prayer, for she has 
pity on the weakness of poor man. “Very well,” she says, 
“since you cannot pray otherwise, pray as you do, as long as 
you really pray!” But when one wishes to know what she un- 
derstands by prayer, that is an entirely different matter: and 
it is in the liturgy that one discovers her way. It is necessary 
to imitate Holy ‘Church, and not to prohibit what she consents 
to accept in the matter of prayer. But one should seek to 


elevate this prayer little by little and to teach the Faithful to 
pray as she prays.” 37 


Many practical suggestions on the introduction of 
the Dialog Mass are given by writers on the subject.** 
The Dialog Mass is to be introduced at first among chil- 
dren, especially of the seventh and eighth grades. They 
must be properly trained and given suitable instruc- 
tions on the Mass texts. The children should be allowed 
the Dialog Mass only after they have become thorough- 


37 Quoted by Ellard, op. cit., pp. 139, 140. 


38 Orate Fratres, passim, e.g., XII (1937), 227; Ecclesiastical Review, 
XC (1934), 249. 
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ly familiar with the Mass and the Mass prayers. Grad- 
ually other groups are introduced to the Dialog Mass, 
until the whole parish is interested. Frequent explana- 
tions in the classroom and pulpit are urged. Mispro- 
nunciations, slurring, and any other abuses must be 
corrected. The celebrant at the altar must endeavor to 
read those parts of the Mass, for which an audible voice 
is prescribed by the Rubrics, in such a way that he can 
be heard and understood by the people. Lastly, a uni- 
form and inexpensive text of the Mass is very impor- 
tant. 

Another difficulty in introducing the Dialog Mass is 
the size of the Church, but this is easily remedied now- 
adays by the public address system. Undue delay or 
disorder in the Dialog Mass may be the result of hasty 
and insufficient preparation. Despite these objections 
and many others, it has been found that the change 
from passive to active participation in low Mass is ac- 
complished with comparatively little trouble, and that 
any difficulties accompanying the change are neither 
serious nor permanent. 


CORPORATE PRAYER AND CORPORATE SACRIFICE 


The Dialog Mass is a step in the right direction; it 
is a trend away from the individualism which charac- 
terizes this century. It makes us realize that the Mass 
must be an integral part of ordinary life, not something 
that concerns us one day a week. Praying the Mass to- 
gether steps up production of piety and social con- 
sciousness in men at worship. This united action of 
men praying with one another and through and in 
Christ fosters the love of man for man, and brings 
home to the individual members of the Mystical Body 
the tremendous fact that a Christian’s daily toil with 
its strain, exhaustion, and suffering is but an extension 
of the Sacrifice of the Altar. 
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To me there is nothing more ridiculous than individualism in 
either economics, politics or religion. I see no reason why I 
should have my own individual religion any more than I should 
have my own individual astronomy or mathematics. I cannot 
even see why almighty God should be interested in my indi- 
vidual prayer, or even my individual sacrifice, for to care for 
me apart from my fellow man is to offend against an elementary 
law of charity. I love my fellow man, and particularly the 
down and out, the socially disinherited, and the economically 
dispossessed. That is why I am interested in trade unionism 
and collective bargaining. 


I want thus a religion which has a social aspect. If, there- 
fore, I could take this individual prayer of mine and make it 
one with the prayer of millions of others who believed and 
prayed as I do; and if I could take this individual sacrifice 
of mine and tie it up with the sacrifice of millions of others, 
so as to form a great corporate prayer and corporate sacrifice 
and thus to influence those who are on the fringe of that 
corporation, then I would feel that my individual prayer and 
sacrifice were pleasing to God. That spiritual corporation I 
believe to be the Catholic Church.*® 


These are the reasons Heywood Broun set down for 
seeking admission into the Catholic Church. They are 
the raison d’etre of the Dialog Mass. 


39 Sheen, Msgr. F., The Biography of a Soul. 


* * * 


We live in a world which is ruled by men of business, and 
ruled therefore according to business men’s notions of what is 
good. This is a simple fact and it seems to me, and to the 
few who think likewise, an insufferably monstrous, iniquitous 
and vile state of affairs. There is no idolatry so destructive of 
charity, so desolating; there is nothing which so certainly ob- 
secures the face of God as the desire of money—the root of all 
evil. “The root of all evil”! Did I make up that phrase? No, 
it is the word of God to man. And yet we in our world of 
commerce and finance and mass-production, regard it as the 
very flower of virtue. We place those who have successfully 
amassed money in the highest seats of government and give 
honor to the rich as the saints of God.—The late Erie Gill. 








A Method of Promoting 
Participation in Mass 


Reprinted from The Mentor 


This paper deals with the question of how to induce 
the people to hear Mass in the most profitable manner. 
It presents a method which is simple and as nearly 
liturgical as practical. It does not claim to be the best 
method, but it is the best this writer has seen or been 
able to devise. 

It has some merits. It is about forty-five years old. 
Without any high power advertising, it has been adopt- 
ed in many places and more than 2,000,000 copies of 
the book in which it is printed have been issued. Be- 
sides the book, many thousands of cards have been and 
are now used in various parishes where the priests 
prefer to use them rather than the books. 

This method is not original. The first one to use it, 
so far as I know or can find out, was Father Thomas 
McMillan, the Paulist. He had charge of the Sunday 
School in the famous church of Saint Paul, the Apostle, 
in New York. There, he had some 1,500 pupils. In an 
endeavor to teach them how to hear Mass, he arranged 
suitable prayers and hymns. He was very successful. 
The fame of his success reached Brooklyn and some of 
us ventured into Manhattan—which was then called 
New York—to witness and study the work. Some of 
the brethren liked it; some did not. Among the likers 
was the writer. But his liking did not cover everything 
he saw and heard. It seemed to him that the prayers 
could be simplified and made more rubrical. The effort 
to obtain these results is the method which we are now 
to discuss. 

Our method does not claim to be perfect. It does 
claim to be useful, and if anyone can improve upon 
it, he is welcome to make the attempt, and no one will 
adopt the improvement with more alacrity and delight 
than the author. He has made many changes in the 
course of all these years, and he is ready and willing to 
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make many more if he can be convinced that they are 
good and useful. What we all seek is what is best for 
our people. 

On one thing we agree. The average Catholic does 
not know how to hear Mass. Watch your congregation 
while they are at Mass. Note the number who have no 
prayer-book. Observe the lack of interest. They are 
aroused and, in a way, informed by the signals of the 
bell. But very few participate in the service. We know 
that the Faithful should join with the priest in offering 
the Mass. Unfortunately, most of them content them- 
selves with mere physical presence. 

Of them we might well say what Our Lord said to 
the Samaritan woman at the well “If thou didst but 
know who He is who speaketh with thee, thou wouldst 
have asked of Him and He would have given thee water 
springing up to eternal life.” 

If Catholics would only learn what the Mass is, they 
would never miss one nor would they act like mere, or 
even reluctant, spectators when they were present at 
the Divine Sacrifice. The question arises, do they 
really believe ?—those who loll in their seats or stand 
in the aisles and vestibule, or yawn in the pews, while 
Jesus of Nazareth is passing by, or renewing (or con- 
tinuing) the Sacrifice which redeemed the world, and 
which we hope will avert the wrath of God which the 
sins of the world invite and deserve. If they only 
knew! Well may we say, “O ye of little faith!” 

But why do they not know? Why do they not 
realize? Is it not the fault of the clergy? They are the 
shepherds of the people. Have they not been sent to 
teach? In the charge Christ gave us is there anything 
more important than the doctrine of the Holy Eucha- 
rist as a sacrifice and a sacrament? 

Of course, we must teach the existence, nature, au- 
thority and providence of God, the divinity of Christ, 
and the nature and work of the Holy Ghost. But if we 
leave out or minimize the Real Presence, the Holy Sac- 
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rifice and Holy Communion, we shall omit the elements 
which keep alive our faith, and enable us to lead the 
life of Christ. The whole doctrine of the Mystical Body 
is so woven with the Mass and Communion that it is 
impossible to separate them. 

Would our people miss or be late for Mass, or 
would they hear Mass languidly and mechanically, if 
they knew what it is? 

These thoughts suggested the effort to teach the 
children from their earliest years, and all through the 
elementary school years, to participate in the Mass on 
Sundays and holidays. Then, some of us were led to 
extend the work to adults, especially to the group which 
the writer does not hesitate to call “the pagans.” By 
“pagans” we mean the people who call themselves 
Catholics, but have little or no knowledge of the doc- 
trines and laws of God and the Church. They have 
some sparks of faith, but they live and act like pagans. 
In fact, many of them are worse than pagans. 


THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


In the elementary and Sunday Schools and, if pos- 
sible, at home, the Mass should be explained and, as far 
as possible, illustrated. Begin with the idea of worship, 
and show how worship in its highest and most perfect 
form is the Mass. For there, the Great High Priest, 
under the form of bread and wine, offers Himself to the 
Father in Heaven to adore Him, praise Him, thank 
Him, appease Him and appeal to Him for everything 
we need. 

Make it as clear as possible that, when we are at 
Mass, Our Lord actually visits us—that Jesus of Naz- 
areth is passing by—that He offers Himself for us as 
He did on Calvary. Then show how He comes to those 
who receive Holy Communion, to feed and nourish their 
souls and enable them to imitate Him and follow Him. 
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METHOD OF CONDUCTING THE MASS 


At the appointed time, the priest enters the sanctu- 
ary. All rise out of respect for him, the ambassador 
of the Lord. He represents the Lord, and in His name 
and by His authority he offers the Sacrifice with us and 
for us. We then say this prayer aloud and in unison: 
“The Prayer Befure Mass”—This church, is the house 
of God. I have come here to worship Him, by offering 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, etc. 

Please note in this prayer the following: “This 
church is the house of God.” These words should im- 
press upon the children the fact that they are not in 
an ordinary house or hall, but in God’s house. There 
they are to meet Him and have an audience with Him. 
They should, therefore, be reverent and by their con- 
duct show God that they believe in Him and really love 
Him. 

“T have come here to worship Him.” This motive 
brings them to church, to worship God by the supreme 
act of religion—by offering the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. We cannot insist too much on this clause—that 
the people are offering the Holy Sacrifice with the 
priest at the altar. 

We proceed to express the ends for which we are 
offering the Mass, “to adore Thee, to praise Thee, to 
thank Thee, to atone for our sins, and to obtain from 
Thee, virtue, health and happiness for ourselves and for 
all our friends.” 

“The Beginning of Mass.” When the priest goes to 
the foot of the altar to say the preliminary prayers, we 
make the sign of the cross and say, “I kneel before the 
Altar, Lord. My sins make me unworthy to appear 
before thee. I confess my guilt and beg thy pardon.” 

In this prayer it is easy to recognize the Introibo 
and the spirit of that beautiful psalm. It also leads to 
the Confiteor, which we say in English while the priest 
and servers are saying it in Latin. 

At the end, the Gloria may be said, or a hymn may 
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be sung. We find it is better to have the hymn. Usu- 
ally, two stanzas will carry us to the Gospel. If there 
are several commemorations or a long Epistle, a third 
stanza can be used, or the Epistle can be read to the 
congregation. 

All stand for the Gospel, which we read in the ver- 
nacular while the celebrant is reading it at the altar. 
We say the Apostles’ Creed while he says the Nicene. 

The prayers at the Offertory (Book p. 14) are like 
the prayers the priest says. They lead to the Preface, 
which may be recited, or, in place of it, a suitable hymn 
may be sung. The hymn should end at the Consecra- 
tion, which should be observed in reverential silence. 

The prayers after the Consecration (Book p. 15) 
are adapted from the Missal. They are intended to im- 
press the congregation with the actual presence of Our 
Lord, and lead them to unite their prayers with His, 
and for all He intends, particularly for the dead. 

At the Pater Noster, we say that great prayer with 
the priest, and add our prayer to his. 

We say the Agnus Dei with only one of the three 
prayers before Communion, because it takes longer for 
the congregation to recite a prayer than it takes the 
priest to say it. 

The prayers, Domine non sum dignus and the pray- 
er at Communion speak for themselves. 

Our experience has convinced us that it is good to 
use some method, that this method does not delay the 
Mass, and that it does help children and adults to hear 
Mass with attention and devotion. 

We use it at the mid-day Mass for adults. Many 
refuse to join in the prayers, but all are obliged, at 
least, to hear them. 

Votes have been taken as to the pleasure of the 
congregation. “Shall we continue it?” The approval 
has been practically unanimous. 

NOTE (The references to “Book” refer to our prayer 
book for children. 








Vanishing Values 


Reprinted from The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1941. 


Materialism has so eaten into the heart of life that 
in the world today material values are the only ones 
that seem to count. Wealth, poker, physical well-being, 
have come to be regarded as the only rightful ends of 
existence. Spiritual values are increasingly overlooked 
or deliberately set aside. The Christian conception of 
moral values has come to be looked upon as impracti- 
cable and even intellectual values are losing their hold. 
The result is the paganism and chaos that we find in 
Europe today. In the midst of this chaos and pagan- 
ism we Christians have to live. We have to strive to 
stem this current of vanishing values. We are Chris- 
tians only in so far as we base our lives on the values 
proposed by Christ’s teaching, and Catholics only in so 
far as we accept the spiritual values offered by the 
Church. Our values are the measure of our worth. 

This extraordinary falling away from Christian 
tradition, and consequent depreciation of spiritual val- 
ues, has come gradually and, as it were, imperceptibly. 
From the rationalism of the eighteenth century, the 
rush for wealth in the nineteenth—with the develop- 
ment of technical science, even to our own day when 
the lust for wealth or for power is sweeping every- 
thing before it, when mass movements like Communism 
or National Socialism are destroying the idea of the 
individual soul, and when the biological solution is 
supposed to be the last word regarding man’s existence, 
this vanishing of spiritual values has been slowly 
brought about. Gradually but surely Christianity has 
been giving way to paganism, to the exaltation of 
wealth and power, to the cult and adoration of the 
body, to the pursuit of comfort and pleasure; and in 
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public life to an opportunism which most often denies 
both spiritual and moral values. 

The dynamic forces which rule Europe today are 
Communism and National Socialism, which are only 
two names for the same thing. Both these ideologies 
deny the rights of the individual soul, both reject spir- 
itual values, both are vowed to the destruction of the 
Christian outlook. We Christians stand between the 
fires of these two forces, and where is the dynamism 
with which to conquer them? Our faith. Yes, if our 
faith were dynamic, if it were like the faith of the 
apostles and early Christians. But what has this faith 
shown itself to be in those countries which have al- 
lowed themselves to be invaded by a pagan morality, 
or led away by false and evil ideologies? One by one 
the once Christian even Catholic countries are being 
lost to the Church. Countless Christians, even Catho- 
lics, have under the stress of pagan conceptions given 
up the law of God’s commandments. Others, led away 
by false ideologies have abandoned their Catholic faith. 

Christian faith in Europe has not shown itself 
strong enough to war against the new paganism. Ma- 
terialism created a world in which spiritual values 
came to be discounted, and so left it ripe to accept each 
and every plausible offer that pandered to immediate 
selfish aims. Belief in wealth, in power, in life as a 
means of enjoyment have come to supersede Christian 
faith, and even among those who still profess to be 
Christians the outlook with regard to spiritual values 
is sadly weakened. All are more or less infected with 
the spirit of paganism. We are back in the early cen- 
turies of the Church, but we have not the courage of 
the early Christians. Other Neros and Diocletians have 
risen, but where are the Christian martyrs? 

Faith has become too easy, religion too much of a 
private affair. Tolerance was lauded till all things came 
to be tolerated. A passive attitude with regard to faith 
and morals was considered sufficient. Now we see the 
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consequences of this passive attitude. Christianity has 
come to be looked upon as a merely negative force, a 
thing to be lightly swept aside by anti-Christian rulers 
when they can offer any present, or supposed temporal 
gain. The whole world had become so infected with the 
microbe of material values or with the heresy of rela- 
tive values, that immunity from the consequent mala- 
dies had become impossible. One by one the countries 
of Europe are yielding up their Christian faith, lured 
on by hope of material gain or blinded by false ideolo- 
gies. 

The life of the body has superseded the life of the 
soul. “We must live,” live the life of the body; the body 
having come to mean so much more than the soul. Even 
where the belief in the rights of the soul still survives, 
this belief is rather the expression of a personal need 
than a militant faith in Christian values, and this pas- 
sive personal faith perishes but too often in its own 
passivity. 

It is only when one has lived through the death of 
faith in a country, that one realizes how this death had 
been made easy and natural, and it is only when one 
has watched by such a death bed that one realizes the 
tragedy of this loss of faith. Living in Austria at the 
time of the annexation and afterwards, full opportu- 
nity was given to study the results of passivity (or per- 
haps ignorance) in religious matters. 

When one commented on the lingering death of 
faith, people would argue: “But the churches are full.” 
Yes, they were often full, when especially good music, 
or once popular devotions, or a sense of national tradi- 
tion filled them. They were not filled when the prac- 
tice of religion meant any confession of genuine faith. 
After the annexation the congregation at the Sunday 
Masses dwindled to half their original size. On the 
other hand, the May devotions were frequented be- 
cause of popular tradition. In the Jesuit church in 
Innsbruck where these devotions were of a most spec- 
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tacular kind—in the matter of good music, lights, 
preaching, etc.—not even standing room was to be 
found in the enormous church. Speaking of this, one 
of the Fathers said “And out of those vast crowds per- 
haps not twenty per cent have any genuine faith. Cer- 
tainly not twenty per cent go to their Easter duty.” 

This was the sort of faith which was called upon to 
make a stand against the religious persecution intro- 
duced into Austria after the annexation of the country 
by Germany. Thirty years ago the Austrian Tyrol was 
apparently the most Catholic land in Europe. Religion 
found place in every phase of human life. Work, and 
pleasure were accompanied by prayer. One would have 
thought that this outward piety had its roots in deep 
religious faith, yet last year the entire peasant popula- 
tion of the south Tyrol elected to wander north and to 
accept German rule although this meant practically 
the renouncing of their Faith. This migration must 
have been made with a view to material gain, but the 
population which wandered North knew perfectly well 
that no advancement in any direction would be com- 
patible with the practice of their religion. The hope 
of some temporal good, or the gratifying of racial 
feeling, were preferred to the retaining of their long 
cherished Catholic faith. 

In Austria proper people had grown so passive and 
indifferent in religious matters that the robbing of the 
convents and dissolution of monasteries called for no 
protest or even comment of indignation. The ringlead- 
ers had only to cry “away with the Church and the 
clericals,” and the populace was ready to take up the 
cry. 

Assisting a year before the annexation at the Cor- 
pus Christi procession (the greatest event of the year) 
in Innsbruck and noticing the indifference and want of 
reverence, I said, “The faith of these people must be 
dead or dying.”’ Events a year later, when the proces- 
sion was forbidden by the government, proved the truth 
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of the remark. What happened in Austria has hap- 
pened also in Czechoslovakia, in Lithuania, perhaps in 
Poland and other countries. Faith has ceased to be a 
dynamic force and because of the weakness of faith, 
Europe is rapidly being lost to the Church. 

“Of what use is religion?” is a question often asked. 
“It does not make us richer or more successful, It does 
not help us to get on in this world.” Belief in anether 
world seems to have completely evaporated. Spiritual 
values have lost their meaning. Even intellectual values 
are at a discount. Whatever touches the spirit has 
come to be regarded as questionable. Matter has re- 
placed mind. Not only is religion looked upon as out of 
date, but learning also shows signs of passing into ob- 
livion. All power being given into the hands of the 
proletariat means the death of learning. 

In Germany the universities are deserted. All in- 
terest in philosophy or letters appears to be dying. Only 
in the matter of applied science, directed chiefly to- 
wards purposes of destruction in war, is any enthu- 
siasm shown. In most of the universities courses in 
physical training have replaced the older studies. What 
was formerly understood by the word culture has 
ceased to exist. The cult of the body has replaced the 
culture of the mind. 

Still more to be deplored is the ruthless sweeping 
away of those moral values which were the heritage of 
Christianity. The idea of truth has broken down be- 
fore the laws of expediency. Righteousness has come to 
mean the exacting of rights for oneself. Charity has 
given way to a universal selfishness, and brotherly love 
to the herd instinct. The gratification of animal in- 
stincts is lauded as indicative of new vitality in the 
human race. Outside the Catholic church—and alas, 
sometimes within it—all values based on Christian 
faith and tradition are being set aside, and new values, 
those of a pagan civilization being substituted. 

In the midst of this new pagan civilization we Cath- 
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olics have to live. To do so as Catholics we need a faith 
not only strong enough to die for, if called upon to do 
so, but strong enough to live by in every thought and 
action; strong enough in this world of shifting values 
to cling to those eternal values that we have inherited 
from Christ’s teaching and from the tradition of the 
Church. It is the weakening of the conceptions in- 
spired by religious truth, the yielding to dominant pa- 
gan influences, the following of the herd instinct and 
the inclination to follow the law of least resistance 
which prepare the way for the death of faith. If faith 
is to survive it must become a dynamic force, a force 
equal to the powers of evil which are working for its 
destruction. If we have to go back to the catacombs, it 
must be with the spirit of the early Christians. If 
we have to face martyrdom it must be with the faith 
of martyrs. 

The time for religious passivity has gone by. We 
have the example of whole countries being lost to the 
Faith because of this passivity and indifference to 
spiritual values. We need a fierce awakening from our 
somnolent attitude with regard to religious matters. 
We need to have the truths of the gospel put once more 
before us in their full light. We need to learn that 
there can be no possible compromise between our faith, 
as Catholics, and the pagan influences around us. If 
we had not been given a revelation for all time we 
might cry, “Now is the moment for a new revelation,” 
but the revelation having been once given we need to 
realize all that it implies. 


* * * 


SELF-CONTROL OR BIRTH PREVENTION ? 


It is not for the Church, still less for the State, to decide 
whether a husband and wife shall or shall not have children. 
By God’s ordinance that decision belongs to the husband and 
wife. In His infinite wisdom God has arranged that no one 
but the parents of children has the instinct of love and self- 
sacrifice needed for the upbringing of children. 
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When husband and wife decide not to have a child they, 
and no others, have decided to forego those acts and pleasures 
which accompany the begetting of children. 

As neither the State nor the Church has any power to decide 
whether the husband and wife shall have children so, too, neither 
the State nor the Church has the power to suspend the moral 
law which makes Birth-Prevention a sin against nature. 

In this matter of Birth and Self-control the Church never 
interferes. But when those who advocate Birth-Prevention wish 
the Church to interfere with the Natural Moral Law the Church 
says: “Non possumus I cannot.” 

The strongest modern argument for Birth-Prevention is this: 
“We have now a state of things in the world which makes it 
practically impossible for the average parents to have the 
average family.” 

This is an argument of Social Despair and not of Social Re- 
construction. It means that by their own doing modern men 
and women have brought the world into such a state that they 
must change their moral code to fit their circumstances; whereas 
all Social Progress consists in changing circumstances to fit 
the Moral Code.—Holy Roodlets. 


Some Things New and Old 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS OATH 


[IS it true that the Knights of Columbus took a secret 
oath which obligated its members to destroy Prot- 
estants? 

No, it is not true. The alleged Knights of Colum- 
bus oath was a faked oath, which was more or less a 
variation of an older faked oath, the so-called Jesuit 
Oath, which was sprouted in England at the time of 
the infamous Titus Oates Popish Plot. 

This so-called secret Knights of Columbus oath 
came into prominence in 1913, when the United States 
Committee on Elections examined the election case of 
Eugene C. Bonniwell against Thomas C. Butler. You 
can find the facts about this unsavory piece of political 
skulduggery in the Congressional Record for Febru- 
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ary 15, 1913, and you can see also how the Congres- 
sional Committee put the fakers of this bogus oath in 
their place. 

But, as it came out later, this alleged Knights of 
Columbus oath was nothing more than a spurious oath 
that was concocted by a notorious English anti-Catho- 
lic for the lowest of political purposes. This forger 
was a certain Robert Ware, who was employed by 
English political interests to fake an oath designed for 
the ignoble purpose of excluding the Catholic prince, 
James Stuart, from the English throne. And it failed 
in that purpose. 

In all the history of mendacity, there has been 
nothing quite like this alleged oath. It was instigated 
by a bigoted Anglican divine, Dr. Israel Tonge of 
London, used by the infamous prevaricator Titus 
Oates, and ultimately thrown into the ashcan, where 
it now lies. Retranslated from Latin, it was rescued 
in 1890 from the garbage can of historical fakes, and 
used for the same old political purpose of preventing 
an election to the House of Representatives of a candi- 
date who professed the Catholic Religion. 

There never was a Knights of Columbus oath nor 
even a Jesuit oath. In fact, there is quite a handsome 
award awaiting anyone who can prove that either ever 
existed. So far the award has never been claimed. But 
the superstition continues, and in spite of its historical 
repudiation, there are still persons gullible enough to 
believe that such an oath exists. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


What does the Catholic Church mean by Transub- 
stantiation? Does it means that the bread and wine 
offered in the Holy Eucharist are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ? 

It does mean that, and at the same time it does not 
entirely mean that. Transubstantiation is the doctrine 
of the Church which explains what is called the modal- 
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ity, or the manner, in which the bread and the wine 
after the Act of Consecration become the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

Actually the word Transubstantiation means that 
the substance of the bread and wine, after the Conse- 
cration, are changed into the substance of the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord. This doctrine is a very pro- 
found one, extremely difficult of understanding, unless 
one is familiar with what is called Scholastic Phi- 
losophy. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, who is the most explicit ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, put the 
case most clearly in his hymn Adoro Te devote latens 
Deitas, “Thee I adore, O hidden Deity.” In that hymn 
the Angelic Doctor says in Latin what may fairly be 
rendered in English as: “Touch and taste and sight in 
Thee are deceived.” And what he meant was that 
what, in the Holy Eucharist, one touches and tastes 
and sees has the appearance of bread and wine. And 
those things or qualities which can be apprehended by 
the senses are called the accidents by theologians. 

So it is that in Transubstantiation the color, shape, 
texture, weight, appearance of the bread and the wine 
are not changed. It is the substance, or the reality of 
the thing itself which is changed and becomes the Body 
and Blood of Christ. And this substance which is 
changed, is hidden from our eyes, veiled from our 
senses, as Saint Thomas says: “Jesus Whom thus 
veiled we may now behold.” 


TEST ACT 


What is the Test Act? I have been reading in Eng- 
lish history about the Test Oath. What is it? 

The Test Act, or, rather, the Test Oath, was a 
political device worked up in England which was aimed 
at preventing any Catholic from entering Government 
service or any of the professions. 

This so-called Test Oath dates back to about the 
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year 1688, the time of William of Orange, more com- 
monly known as Dutch William. The oath was re- 
quired from every one in England, from the Sovereign 
down to an undergraduate entering Oxford or Cam- 
bridge universities. It was largely done away with 
when the Irish Members of Parliament caused the 
Catholic Emancipation Act to be passed in 1820; and 
today only the Sovereign has to declare that he is a 
loyal Protestant, while everyone else, except the Lord 
Chancellor, no longer has to take the oath. 

But for some centuries the English Sovereign, all 
clergymen of the Established Church of England, 
military and civil funetionaries, schoolmasters, and 
students entering the universities, had to take this 
oath, which was not only blasphemous, but the vilest 
insult to those English citizens who professed the 
Catholic Religion. That made it impossible for any 
Catholic to enter Oxford or Cambridge. The present 
British ruler, George VI, is the first since the Dutch- 
man who did not have to make this blasphemous dec- 
laration. It suffices now for the ruler to declare that 
he is a sincere Protestant. But it was Edward VII 
who first moved to have this oath, so objectionable to 
millions of his Catholic subjects, removed or toned 
down, and that was not done until the present reign. 
Among all the millions in the British Empire there is 
only one person who is forbidden to become a Catholic: 
that one person is the King of England. 





